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ABSTRACT 

A study sought to better understand the construct of 
teacher verbal ef f ect iveness . Teacher verbal effectiveness was 
theoretically conceptualized using certain variables: verbal 
immediacy, language intensity, self-disclosure, communication and 
accommodation, and humor. A scale was developed and factor analysis 
yielded a unidimensional teacher verbal ef f ect iveness measure (TVEM) 
that contains four subscales. Subjects, 341 undergraduate students, 
were asked to indicate how often their teachers engaged in selected 
verbal communication behaviors using a 5-point scale; the 38-item 
measure includes verbal communication behaviors and examples of 
specific verbal messages that were generated from existing 
communication variables. The TVEM was found to have internal 
consistency as well as face and convergent validity. Results 
indicated that, although not all assessments of validity were 
obtained, some of the theoretical differences between teachers’ 
verbal and nonverbal communication were revealed. Findings suggest 
that, contrary to the original suppositions that verbal effectiveness 
and nonverbal immediacy operate in the same way, they function in 
different ways. Future research needs to focus on the theoretical 
differences between nonverbal and verbal communication. (Contains 4 
tables of data and 61 references; a sample survey form is appended.) 
(Author /CR) 
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Abstract 

This study sought to better understand the construct of teacher verbal effectiveness. Teacher verbal 
effectiveness was theoretically conceptualized using the following communication variables: verbal 
immediacy, language intensity, self-disclosure, communication accommodation, and humor. A scale was 
developed and factor analysis yielded a unidimensional teacher verbal effectiveness measure (TVEM) that 
contains four subscales. The TVEM was found to have internal consistency as well as face and convergent 
validity. Although not all assessments of validity were obtained, this study reveals some of the theoretical 
differences between teachers' verbal and nonverbal communication, and offers direction for future research. 
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A Conceptualization and Measure of Teacher Verbal Effectiveness 

Since the printing of "Nation at Risk" by the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
(1983), the talk of educational reform has monopolized much of the conversation among educators. A part 
of this reform focuses on the profession of teaching. The report specifically recommends that teachers 
demonstrate an aptitude and competence for teaching before entering the classroom. The function of 
teachers in educational systems is to create environments that enhance and yield desired learning outcomes. 
As instructional communication researchers, we are particularly interested in teacher communication 
behaviors and see improved communication as a possible intervention that will not only meet the suggested 
recommendation, but also enhance the learning environment. 

‘Teacher communication behavior” is an umbrella term for research that has received much 
attention in the instructional communication literature. From influencing student behavior via behavioral 
alteration techniques (Plax, Kearney, McCroskey, & Richmond, 1986) to gaining affinity for teacher and 
subject matter (Bell & Daly, 1984), effective teacher communication has been shown to enhance and 
augment learning. Within the educational setting, nonverbal immediacy research has yielded prescriptive 
behaviors that have been shown to increase teacher effectiveness (Andersen, 1979; Richmond, Gorham, & 
McCroskey, 1987). Additionally, certain types of verbal communication behavior have also been shown to 
increase teacher effectiveness such as teachers’ use of humor (Scott, 1976; Linfield, 1977) and self- 
disclosure (Nussbaum & Scott, 1979). Research also shows award winning teachers using humor, self- 
disclosure, and narratives to facilitate learning in the classroom (Downs, Javidi, & Nussbaum, 1988). 

The objective of this manuscript is to examine the concept of teacher verbal effectiveness. The 
question to be addressed here is what verbal behaviors can a teacher use or, more specifically, what can a 
teacher say that will augment, stimulate, and enhance learning. For the purposes of this manuscript, 
effectiveness will be dealt with in terms of communication’s ability to influence learning. What do these 
behaviors sound like? And how do they influence student learning? In order to address these questions, this 
manuscript will advance two arguments. The first argument centers on the need for a measure of teacher 
verbal effectiveness that can be used as a tool for predicting learning outcomes and diagnosing instructors' 
verbal activities. The second argument focuses on the verbal communication variables that comprise the 
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proposed measure of teacher verbal effectiveness. These arguments will be explicated in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

Review of Literature 

Prescriptive Communication Research 

Research in instructional communication has yielded several categories of prescriptive 
communication behaviors that have not only been integrated into teacher training programs but have also 
become a permanent part of teachers' communication repertoires. Three programs of research that have 
yielded these types of prescriptive teacher communication behaviors include behavior alteration techniques, 
affinity-seeking strategies, and nonverbal immediacy. The following paragraphs briefly introduce each of 
these programs of research and their contributions to instructional communication. 

Behavioral alteration techniques . In 1983, McCroskey and Richmond began a program of 
research that examined the relationship between teachers' use of power and student behavior and learning. 
The primary focus of this program of research was on teacher communication, power, and influence. Their 
research indicated that teachers perceive themselves as using more prosocial verbal behaviors than 
antisocial. Additional studies in this "Power in the Classroom" program of research (Plax, et al., 1986; 
Richmond, et al., 1987) indicated that teachers’ use of prosocial behavior alteration techniques (BATs) were 
related to student affective learning with teacher immediacy serving as a mediating factor for learning. 
Teachers' use of prosocial BATs were also associated positively with cognitive learning, whereas the use of 
antisocial BATs were negatively related. This research has provided teachers with prescriptive verbal 
behaviors that gain student compliance. We obviously consider these verbal behaviors to be effective, but 
instead of the learning outcome being mediated through teacher immediacy, this study is interested in 
uncovering verbal behaviors that are more directly associated with affective and cognitive learning. 

Affinity-seeking strategies . Affinity-seeking research generated communication strategies that 
cultivated affect and liking (McCroskey & Wheeless, 1976). Bell and Daly (1984) advanced affinity- 
seeking research by developing a typology of 25 affinity-seeking communication strategies that individuals 
employ in interpersonal relationships to create positive feelings of liking. This classification of 
communication behaviors included both verbal and nonverbal communication strategies. 
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Affinity-seeking research has generated prescriptive communication behaviors that have given 
teachers more options in how to build and cultivate affect and liking with students. Teachers have learned 
not only how to enhance their own affect, but also how to turn students on to the course content they teach. 
And more importantly, this increase in affect has also had a direct influence on student learning. It is likely 
that teacher verbal effectiveness will complement the affinity-seeking strategies by offering specific verbal 
behaviors that will arouse and motivate students to learn. Taken together, teacher verbal effectiveness may 
create "optimal affinity." Teachers' use of affinity-seeking strategies turn students on to learning, and 
teachers' use of verbal effective behaviors supply the stimulation and motivation for learning. 

Nonverbal Immediacy . The immediacy construct was originally developed by Mehrabian (1971) 
and refers to the degree of perceived physical or psychological distance between people in a relationship. 
His research suggests that reducing distance, either by a reduction of physical proximity or by a reduction 
in psychological distance in a communication exchange, will increase affect for the source of 
communication (Mehrabian, 1971). These communication behaviors reflect liking and are perceived as 
being warm, active, inviting, approachable, dynamic, and engaging. 

Andersen (1978) was the first to apply Mehrabian's immediacy construct to instructional 
communication. Andersen's seminal work detailed a theoretical explanation for the impact of immediacy on 
instruction. A part of this research effort was the design of an observable methodology for measuring 
teacher immediacy. In Andersen's (1978, 1979) studies of college students, teacher immediacy predicted 
46% of the variance in students' affect toward the instructor, 20% of the variance in students' affect toward 
the content of the course, and 18% of the variance in students' behavioral commitment. Richmond, Gorham, 
and McCroskey (1987) suggest that across typical classrooms on the college level, perceived teacher 
nonverbal immediacy may account for a quarter to a third of the variance in students’ cognitive learning. 

For a thorough review of the effects of immediacy in the instructional setting, readers are directed to 
Richmond and McCroskey (1992). An abridged version of this summary suggests that increased teacher 
immediacy results in increased student affect (affinity) for the teacher, subject matter, cognitive learning, 
and student motivation. Increased teacher immediacy also results in reduced student resistance to teachers' 
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influence attempts. Finally, research suggests that teachers can be taught to engage in more immediate 
communication behaviors (Richmond, etal., 1986). 

As previously mentioned, much of the research has taken a holistic (both nonverbal and verbal) 
approach to the communication variable. In fact, little prescriptive research has been conducted on effective 
verbal communication. Much of this research has been descriptive in nature and has examined teacher 
verbal behaviors via a classification of such behaviors rather than predicting teacher-student interactions 
(Flander, 1973; Ober, Bentley, & Miller, 1971). Communication behaviors that have been shown to 
influence learning such as affinity- seeking and behavior alteration techniques are either not exclusively 
verbal as is the case with affinity-seeking, or learning is a byproduct of teacher nonverbal immediacy as is 
the case with behavior alteration techniques. An obvious question is What if the prescribed communication 
behavior is not exclusively verbal? We suggest two reasons for bifurcating the communication construct 
Research in nonverbal immediacy has clearly demonstrated that low inference nonverbal behaviors such as 
direct eye contact, forward body leans, and gestures and bodily movement are detected by students. They 
have been shown to be predictors of student learning. Since nonverbal and verbal communication appear to 
be related, perhaps the verbal dimension of communication may have some of the same predictive power as 
the low inference nonverbal behaviors. Our second reason has to do with the current political climate. In an 
age of political correctness where many teachers and students are highly sensitive to language, perhaps it 
matters what we say in addition to how we say it? In order to avoid the common political correctness 
pitfalls, teachers have carefully, and we suggest consciously, modified their language in order to avoid 
these verbal traps. Perhaps teachers can modify their verbal communication in the same way to include 
verbal effectiveness strategies that have been shown to influence learning outcomes? 

Verbal Immediacy Research 

Mehrabian defines verbal immediacy as the "degree of directness and intensity of interaction 
between communicator and referent in a communicator's linguistic message" (1966, p. 28). Gorham (1988) 
conceptualized verbal immediacy as verbal communication behaviors which could influence perceptions of 
immediacy in an instructional setting. Her questionnaire for measuring students' perceptions of teacher 
verbal immediate behavior included: uses personal examples or talks about experiences she/he has had 
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outside of class, uses humor in class, addresses students by name, asks questions that solicit viewpoints or 
opinions, etc. Using this questionnaire along with the same affective and cognitive learning measures 
advanced in the nonverbal immediacy programmatic research, Gorham's measure of verbal immediacy was 
found to produce results very similar to those involving nonverbal immediacy. Gorham (1988) reported that 
the verbal immediacy items identified in her study were intuitively compatible with Mehrabian's (1971) 
approach-avoidance metaphor. 

Although the Gorham measure of verbal immediacy was purported to measure verbal behaviors 
that reduce psychological distance between interactants, the validity of the verbal immediacy scale was 
challenged by Robinson and Richmond (1995). Their criticism centered on the items that comprised the 
scale. Students were asked to generate specific behaviors which characterized some of the best teachers 
they had been exposed to during their years in school. According to Robinson and Richmond, "[t]he 
product of this item -generation process was items representing verbally effective teacher behaviors, not 
necessarily verbally immediate behaviors. The face validity of the scale, therefore, is fora scale measuring 
teacher effectiveness, not a scale measuring teacher immediacy" (p. 81). The authors further recommended 
that the scale not be used until a stronger case for its validity could be established. 

The success of the prescriptive research in instructional communication and its impact on student 
learning addresses the first argument which asks why a measure of teacher verbal effectiveness is needed. 
The literature reviews the significance of instructional communication research and its impact on learning 
outcomes. The review also reveals a paucity of research in teacher verbal effectiveness especially with the 
validity of the verbal immediacy measure being challenged and considered an invalid diagnostic measure. 
Conceptualization of Teacher Verbal Effectiveness 

The second argument that this manuscript addresses focuses on the verbal communication 
variables that comprise the various dimensions of the proposed measure. The following dimensions of 
teacher verbal effectiveness are an extension of existing verbal communication concepts and theories. The 
following paragraphs will advance an argument which suggests that teacher verbal effectiveness is likely 
composed of five behavioral categories including: verbal immediacy, language intensity, self-disclosure, 
communication accommodation, and humor. Each of these verbal communication variables have been 
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studied and have been shown to have predictive ability, however not all of them have been examined in an 
instructional context. 

Verbal immediacy . Mehrabian and Wiener (1966) and Mehrabian ( 1967) characterize verbal 
immediacy as stylistic differences in linguistic expression from which like-dislike is inferred. Their 
research has generated a typology of stylistic differences including the following eight dimensions: 
distance, time, order of occurrence, mutuality, implied voluntarism, probability, conditionality, and 
responsibility. Using these categories of verbal immediacy, Mehrabian and Wiener concluded that when 
subjects are exposed to contrasting degrees of immediacy in pairs of statements, the more immediate 
statement of the pair is judged as expressing a greater degree of liking, positive evaluation, closeness, or 
preference towards the object of communication (Mehrabian, 1967; Mehrabian & Wiener, 1966). These 
findings suggest that receivers of communication may be able to infer a communicators "real" or "actual" 
attitude or feeling via implicit verbal cues. 

Assuming that receivers can detect degrees of verbal immediacy in everyday oral communication 
and Mehrabian supports this assertion (1967), and assuming that it works in a similar manner as nonverbal 
immediacy, then teachers can reduce psychological distance and/or increase perceptual stimulation among 
interactants in the classroom through stylistic variations in adjectives and inclusive pronouns. 

Language intensity . Along with verbal immediacy, language intensity also appears to be a likely 
indicant of teacher verbal effectiveness. Although the bulk of this research centers on the effects of intense 
language on persuasion and attitude change (Bradac, Bowers, & Courtright, 1979; Bowers, 1964) it also has 
application in the instructional setting. We feel quality teaching is a rhetorical act that sometimes focuses 
on persuasion and attitude change. According to Bowers ( 1964), language intensity is defined as "the 
quality of language which indicates the degree to which the speaker’s attitude toward a concept deviates 
from neutrality" (p. 345). Research suggests that speakers who use language that is considered intense, 
exhibit more emotion and utilize stronger expressions, opinionated language, vivid adjectives, and more 
metaphors than speakers whose language is less intense. Bowers (1964) tested a variety of language intense 
variables and offers the following categories of language intensity: number of syllables, obscurity of terms, 
presence of qualifiers, and metaphorical quality. 
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Although never tested in an instructional context, we do know that intense language affects 
attitude change and persuasion (Bradac, Bowers, & Courtright, 1979). And since teaching centers on the 
instructor's ability to influence, stimulate, and motivate students, we suggest that instructors who employ 
intense language in the classroom may be more effective in their teaching. 

Self-disclosive statements . Self-disclosure is another communication variable that has a certain 
intuitive appeal and is likely to be an indicant of teacher verbal effectiveness. Self-disclosure has been 
conceptualized as any verbal message about the self that a person communicates to another (Cozby, 1973). 
Pearce and Sharp (1973) suggest that self-disclosure occurs "when one person voluntarily tells another 
person things about himself which the other person is unlikely to know or discover from another source" (p. 
414). Self-disclosure has been reported to be highly related to attraction (Gilbert & Horenstein, 1975), 
intimacy (Taylor, 1968), trust (Wheeless & Grotz, 1977), and interpersonal solidarity (Wheeless, 1978). 

The research that has been conducted on self-disclosure in the classroom suggests that it may be a 
valid indicant of teacher verbal effectiveness. Nussbaum and Scott (1979) found that teacher's self- 
disclosure was positively associated with the affective and behavioral domains of learning but negatively 
associated with the cognitive domain. Sorensen (1980) made the first attempt to extend the study of 
immediacy to include teacher self-disclosure. Her data revealed that 28% of the variance in ratings of 
teacher immediacy can be explained by self-disclosive statements. 

The relationship between teacher self-disclosure and affective learning was advanced by Sorensen 
(1989). This study not only identified disclosive statements that students attributed to effective or 
ineffective teaching, but also determined whether these verbal statements were related to affective learning. 
The results indicated that teachers who use positively worded disclosures and sentiments that referred to 
caring were positively perceived by students. Sorensen's research also suggests that teachers who employ 
positively worded self-disclosive statements can expect an increase in students' affective learning in 
addition to increased student perceptions of teacher-student solidarity, and immediacy. Additionally, in 
Robinson and Richmond's (1995) criticism of Gorham's (1988) measure of verbal immediacy, teachers' 
self-disclosive statements were one of the few "verbally effective behaviors" to moderately correlate with a 
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measure of nonverbal immediacy. Gorham (1988) also found this particular behavior to contribute 
meaningfully to student-reported cognitive and affective learning. 

Despite the paucity of research in teacher self-disclosure and its effectiveness, we predict that 
"appropriate" teacher self-disclosure in the classroom will influence perceptions of closeness, solidarity, 
and trust between student and teacher. And like verbal immediacy and language intensity, we see self- 
disclosure's ability to create a certain sense of community within the classroom as being another way of 
motivating and stimulating students. 

Communication accommodation . In addition to verbal immediacy, language intensity, and self- 
disclosive statements, communication accommodation (specifically communication convergence) is 
another theoretical position that we argue needs to be included in a conceptualization of a teacher verbal 
effectiveness measure. This theory asserts that during communication, people try to adjust their style of 
speech to gain approval, increase communication efficiency, and maintain positive social identity (Giles, 
Mulac, Bradac, & Johnson, 1987). Although this theory is source centered in that it is the speaker who 
accommodates the receiver, we suggests that receivers who have been accommodated will in turn be more 
receptive and responsive to the speaker. In the instructional setting, a teacher who accommodates his or her 
students by using student language/argot will be perceived as being more audience centered than teachers 
whose language is perhaps more formal. 

According to Giles et al. (1987), "communication convergence is likely to increase a speaker's 
attractiveness, his or her predictability, intelligibility, and interpersonal involvement in the eyes of the 
recipient" (p. 17). Speech convergence suggests that people find approval from others satisfying. The 
greater the need for social approval, the greater the tendency for speech convergence. Giles et al. report that 
in several instances, communication accommodation may be a scripted behavior. Individuals may 
"automatically" use a convergence script to make their communication appear more similar to others. 

Arguably, speakers who accommodate their audience verbally will be perceived as being more 
verbally effective than those who diverge on this communication variable. The effectiveness of 
communication accommodation or convergence in this teacher verbal effectiveness conceptualization is 
receiver centered in that if an audience has been communicatively accommodated, then we suggest that 
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they will remain more responsive and receptive to the source of the communication. Much of this linguistic 
accommodation may be in the form of code switching or adapting to the audience's linguistic code. In an 
instructional setting, this may mean using informal language or argot that is common and familiar among 
students. 

Humor . The final communication variable that we argue should be included as an indicant of 
teacher verbal effectiveness is humor. Humor tends to have a certain utility. When effectively and 
appropriately employed, it can accomplish a number of functions including putting others at ease, 
enhancing self-image, entertaining, and expressing goodwill to name just a few. Although somewhat 
controversial within the education literature, humor has been shown to have some predictive power. It has 
been shown to decrease social distance (Cosner, 1959) and to reduce conflict and enhance human relations 
(Bergler, 1956). Research on humor in the instructional context has also found humor to improve student 
perceptions of teachers (Scott, 1976), and to facilitate teacher/student rapport (Linfield, 1977). Gorham's 
(1988) prior immediacy research has indicated that students' perceptions of teachers' use of humor in the 
classroom is significantly related to students' perceptions of cognitive and affective learning. Gorham and 
Christophel (1990) examined the relationship of teachers' use of humor in the classroom to immediacy and 
student learning. Again, their research suggests that teachers' use of humor in the classroom is related to 
student learning and that the humor effect is mediated by both the quality of humor and overall teacher 
immediacy behaviors. Gorham and Christophel suggest that low immediate teachers may not benefit from 
increasing their use of humor and, conversely, high immediate teachers may experience "overkill" if they 
continue to increase their use of humor. Robinson and Richmond (1995) concur with Gorham (1988) that 
humor remains an effective verbal strategy and report that it was moderately correlated above .50 with a 
host of nonverbal immediacy behaviors. 

Again we suggest that teachers who can effectively and "appropriately" tap into students' sense of 
humor while at the same time allowing students insight into their own sense of humor will facilitate 
teacher/student rapport. Additionally, the research concurs that it has an effect on student learning. For 
these reasons, we suggest that it be included as an indicant of teacher verbal effectiveness. 
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Prior research in verbal immediacy, language intensity, self-disclosure, communication 
convergence, and humor provides the theoretical foundation on which our conceptualization of the teacher 
verbal effectiveness measure (TVEM) is based. Taken together, these dimensions of teacher verbal 
effectiveness may allow instructional communication researchers the ability to prescribe verbal 
communication behaviors that influence student learning. We suggest that teacher verbal effectiveness may 
complement the existing prescriptive communication behavioral research by enhancing or "optimizing” 
behavioral alteration techniques, affinity- seeking strategies, and nonverbal immediacy. In other words, 
teacher verbal effectiveness may serve as a catalyst to augment the effect that these communication 
techniques and strategies have been shown to produce. 

Research Questions 

As previously reported, this study is interested in operationalizing the teacher verbal effectiveness 
construct. Toward that end, a measure of teacher verbal effectiveness will be developed and validated. Our 
research questions center on the validity and reliability of the proposed measure. Specifically, our research 
questions are as follows: 

o 

RQ1: To what extent does the proposed teacher verbal effectiveness measure meet face, 
convergent, discriminant, and predictive assessments of validity? 

RQ2: To what extent does the proposed teacher verbal effectiveness measure meet the internal 
consistency assessment of reliability? 

Method 

Measure of Teacher Verbal Effectiveness 

The measure of teacher verbal effectiveness is an other-report questionnaire that allows students to 
report teachers' verbal communication behaviors. (See Appendix A.) Using the TVEM, students were 
asked to indicate how often their teachers engage in selected verbal communication behaviors using a five 
point scale with 0 = never and 4 = always. The 38-item measure includes verbal communication behaviors 
and examples of specific verbal messages that were generated from existing communication variables 
including: verbal immediacy, language intensity, self-disclosive statements, communication 
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Assessment of Validity 

In order to answer the first research question, four types of validity were assessed including: face, 
convergent, discriminate, and predictive. 

Face validity . Face validity was assessed in the review of literature through a theoretical 
explanation for each of the communication variables that comprise the dimensions of the teacher verbal 
effectiveness measure. 

Convergent validity . Convergent validity was assessed by correlating the results of the TVEM 
with Richmond, Gorham, and McCroskey's (1987) Nonverbal Immediacy Behaviors (NIB) instrument and 
a new scale that measures perceived psychological closeness (PPC). The NIB instrument assesses students' 
perceptions of a teacher's physical or psychological closeness by identifying such behaviors as eye contact, 
proximity, gestures, open-body position, and movement. Since many of the teacher verbal effectiveness 
dimensions appear to reduce psychological distance and some have even been moderately correlated with 
nonverbal immediacy in other related studies (Robinson & Richmond, 1995), we felt comfortable in 
assuming that teachers who were perceived to be nonverbally immediate would also be perceived to be 
more verbally effective. This scale has an estimated reliability ranging from .73 to .89 with the lower 
estimates reflecting data obtained from teacher self-reports and the higher reliability estimates reflecting 
students' reports of their teachers' immediacy behaviors. 

The Perceived Psychological Closeness (PPC) scale debuted in this study and comprises six, 
seven-step bipolar scales that measure psychological closeness. This scale is anchored with the following 
descriptive word pairs; close/distant, near/far, approachable/unapproachable, unavailable/available, together 
with/separated from, and disconnected/connected. Knowing that the predictive power of the immediacy 
construct is dependent on its ability to reduce psychological distance between interactants, it was thought 
that the proposed teacher verbal effectiveness dimensions may interact in a similar way. Therefore, the 
TVEM should correlate positively with a measure of perceived psychological closeness. 

Discriminant validity . In order to assess the discriminant validity of the TVEM, the scale was 
tested against Infante and Rancer's (1982) measure of verbal aggressiveness. In terms of its face validity, 
this discriminant measure is antithetical to the proposed measure of teacher verbal effectiveness in that it is 
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highly unlikely that students will perceive behavior that Infante defines as attacking other’s self-concept in 
order to deliver psychological pain (Infante & Wigley, 1986) as being verbally effective. The original scale 
was a self-report measure that assessed one's verbal aggressive tendencies. In order to make this measure 
applicable to this study, the scale was slightly modified by changing pronouns to make it a self-report 
measure of other's perceived verbal aggressive tendencies. The scale is composed of 20 items which asks 
survey respondents to indicate how often each statement is true when their teachers try to influence other 
students. The original scale has a reliability of .86. It should be noted that use of a self-report scale for 
other-assessment is likely to produce lower correlations due to judgment error. We therefore expected 
moderate negative correlations. 

Predictive validity . To assess the predictive validity of the TVEM, the McCroskey, Richmond, 
Plax, and Kearney (1985) measure of affective learning, and the Richmond, Gorham, and McCroskey 
(1987) measure of cognitive learning was used to assess this validity dimension. McCroskey et al's (1985) 
measure of affective learning comprises six dimensions including attitudes toward the course, its content, 
and the instructor in addition to three behavioral dimensions which assess respondents' likelihood of 
engaging in behaviors taught in the class, taking additional classes in the subject matter, and enrolling in 
another course with the same instructor. The attitude dimensions are measured using four, seven-step 
bipolar scales; good/bad, worthless/ valuable, fair/unfair, and positive/negative. The three behavioral 
questions are similarly measured using four, seven-step bipolar scales; unlikely/likely, possible/impossible, 
improbable/probable, and would/would not. Alpha reliabilities for each of the measures is above .90. As an 
indication of general affect, the scale yields an alpha reliability of .94 when scores on all six dimensions are 
summed (McCroskey et al., 1985). In order to assess predictive validity regarding affective learning, a 
moderate to high correlation was expected. 

Teacher verbal effectiveness' ability to predict cognitive learning was assessed using student 
perceptions of their own learning, an approach supported in previous research by Richmond et al. ( 1987) 
and Kelley and Gorham (1988). This measure asks respondents to respond to two questions related to 
learning: "On a scale of 0-9, how much did you learn in the class?” and "How much do you think you could 
have learned in the class if you had the ideal instructor?" By subtracting the score on the second scale from 
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the score on the first, a learning loss score is produced. This score adjusts for the type of course in question 
(i.e., required, elective, etc.) and attempts to separate teacher behavior from perceived value of subject area. 
We expected a moderate to high inverse relationship between the TVEM and the learning loss measure. 
Assessment of Reliability 

In order to answer the second research question, internal consistency was assessed using 
Cronbach's Alpha. Future research will assess the TVEM's test-retest reliability by testing a portion of the 
sample on two separate occasions. 

Procedures 

This study employed a convenience sample comprising 341 undergraduate students from a Mid- 
Atlantic university currently taking a communication studies course. A two-part questionnaire was group 
administered to participants in the classroom. Students were asked to answer all questions, which were 
related to perceptions of teacher verbal communication behaviors, based on the teacher they had in the class 
immediately preceding the current one. The first part of the questionnaire contained 38 self-report items 
which comprised the measure of teacher verbal effectiveness. The second part of the instrument contained 
five additional scales that allowed for an assessment of the various forms of validity including: Richmond, 
Gorham, and McCroskey's (1987) Nonverbal Immediacy Behaviors (NIB) instrument, Mottet and 
Patterson's Perceived Psychological Closeness (PPC) scale. Infante and Rancer's (1982) Measure of Verbal 
Aggressiveness, McCroskey, Richmond, Plax, and Kearney’s (1985) measure of affective learning, and 
Richmond, Gorham, and McCroskey's (1987) measure of cognitive learning. 

Analysis of the Data 

The structure was examined through the use of initial principle components analysis. Item 
selection criteria included unrotated factor loadings of at least .50. Eigenvalues for all retained factors were 
greater than 1.00. Subsequent analyses consisted of both oblique and orthogonal rotations with the 
orthogonal providing an optimum fit based on primary loading criterion of .60 and secondary loadings no 
greater than .40. Convergent, discriminant, and predictive validity were addressed with Pearson product 
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Results 

Pretest 

In order to identify any procedural or obvious problems with the scale, a pretest was conducted 
using a sample of 53 undergraduates enrolled in an introductory communication theory course. The pretest 
revealed no procedural difficulties and provided a 20 minute maximum participation time. However, two 
items were found to be problematic with regard to the language intensity construct. The items were 
intended to act as opposites of intense language. Both were verbally neutral statements consisting of, 
“During class, how often does your teacher refer to objects, places, or events by saying such things as, ‘I 
think it’s okay,’ ” and “During class, how often does your teacher refer to objects, places, or events by 
saying such things as, ‘It was an okay film’ or ‘I consider this piece of writing to be an okay piece of 
fiction. ’’’These two items produced moderate inverse correlations with the scale total (-.59 and -.50 
respectively). According to previous work with language intensity, intense language consists of any 
language that deviates from neutrality, regardless of whether that deviation is positive or negative in 
character. The opposite of intensity then, should be a neutral statement. However, participants in the pilot 
study apparently did not view these items in the same way as they viewed the other items comprising the 
scale. As such, the items were deleted from the survey instrument in the main study. 

Assessments of Validity 

Instrument structure and face validity . The remaining 38 items were submitted to principle 
components factor analysis. No rotation techniques were used in the initial examinations. Initial runs 
eliminated all items that did not load onto any factor at .50 or greater. A total of three runs resulted in the 
deletion of 20 items. The remaining 18 items produced a four factor, unrotated solution. However, all items 
loaded most heavily on factor one. Additionally, the examination of the Scree plot showed a strong first 
factor (eigenvalue=7.55), followed by a sharp decline for factors two (1.78), three (1.20), and four (1.08). 
This pattern suggests that the instrument is primarily unidimensional. As a result, the items were forced into 
a one factor, unrotated solution. All items loaded at .50 or better. The retained items consisted of numbers 
10, 1 1, 12, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35, and 36. Descriptive statistics can be viewed 




in Table 1. 
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Insert Table 1 here. 



Next, the 18 items were rotated orthogonally to identify possible sub-dimensions within the 
instrument. This produced a four factor solution with eigenvalues of 3.81, 2.91, 2.56, and 2.34 respectively. 
The 60/40 criterion was then applied to the items. This resulted in the items grouping in the following 
manner. Factor l=Items 17, 18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28; Factor 2=Items 10, 11, 12, 14; Factor 3=Items 33, 34, 
35, 36; and Factor 4=Items 19, 20, 21. Although Item 25 technically failed to meet the 60/40 criterion, it 
was retained after examination of the item in relation to the other items in the sub-dimension. Actual 
numeric values can be seen in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 here. 



In terms of its structure, the 18 item Teacher Verbal Effectiveness Measure (TVEM) appears to 
assess a single aspect of teacher verbal behavior. Additionally, the TVEM appears to be represented by 
four factors. Examination of the items in Factor 1 suggests that they are related to teachers’ use of humor. 
Factor 2 appears to represent teacher self disclosure. Teachers’ use of intense language was captured by 
Factor 3 while Factor 4 was related to students’ perceptions of communication accommodation based on 
popular culture references. 

Convergent, discriminant, and predictive validity . Convergent, discriminant, and predictive 
validity were assessed using Pearson product moment correlations. Descriptive data are provide in Table 3. 
To assess convergent validity, the total TVEM score was correlated with the Nonverbal Immediacy 
Behaviors (NIB) instrument in addition to the Perceived Psychological Closeness (PPC) measure. As 
mentioned above, the PPC measure was designed for this study. It was designed to be unidimensional. A 
factor analysis was conducted and a single factor was produced from an unrotated matrix with all items 
loading at .70 or better. The correlation between the TVEM and NIB was .41 while the correlation between 
the TVEM and the PPC scale was .32. The TVEM was correlated with the Verbal Aggressiveness (VA) 
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scale in order to establish discriminant validity. The results indicate no relationship between the two 
measures (i^.02). Predictive validity was assessed using two measures: affective and cognitive learning. 
The affective learning (AL) measure correlated with the TVEM at .17. Similarly, a cognitive learning loss 
(LL) score was correlated at -.1 1. Correlations for each of the subscales can be found in Table 4. 



Insert Table 3 here. 



Insert Table 4 here. 



Assessment of Reliability 

Internal consistency was assessed using a series of Cronbach’s Alpha tests. The reliability for the 
initial 38 items was .90. After the deletion of the 20 marginal items, internal consistency rose to .92. The 
Humor subscale achieved internal consistency with seven items of .87. The Self Disclosure subscale 
yielded a four item reliability of .81. Intensity (4 items) and Accommodation (3 items) produced 
reliabilities of .81 and .85 respectively. Reliability for the validity assessment scales are as follows: 
PPC=.93, NIB=.87, VA=.87, and AL=.94. Since the Learning Loss measure consists of only two items, no 
reliability was computed. 

Discussion 

Nature of the Instrument 

The purpose of this study was to operationalize teacher verbal effectiveness. What can a teacher 
say that will motivate and stimulate learning in students, and what do these verbal behaviors sound like 
have been two underlying questions that have been driving this research study. Due to the paucity of 
research in teacher verbal effectiveness and the lack of a diagnostic measure, a scale was developed to 
measure students’ perceptions of teacher verbal effectiveness. This scale development is the first step 
toward what will hopefully become a line of research examining teacher verbal behaviors. The results from 
this study yielded a unidimensional scale that contains four subscales including humor, self-disclosure. 
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intensity, and accommodation. The 38-item measure is a self-report of students' perceptions of teachers' 
verbal effectiveness. When used, the scale can be either totaled for a meaningful aggregate score or can be 
totaled within the four subscales. With further refinement, this measure will allow instructional 
communication researchers the ability to advise teachers on global verbal behaviors that have been found to 
produce learning either directly or indirectly via some secondary agent such as immediacy and/or 
motivation. This measure contains not only effective verbal behaviors that have been explored in the 
literature such as humor and self-disclosure, but also some new verbal behaviors such as teachers’ use of 
intense language and references to popular culture which have been explored less often in the instructional 
communication context. The research questions for this study were aimed at establishing the reliability and 
validity of the scale. Toward that end, the following paragraphs will address internal reliability, and face, 
convergent, discriminant, and predictive validity. 

Assessment of Reliability 

Although reliability of a scale is no guarantee of validity, without it a scale has little chance at 
validity. The data indicate that the TVEM is highly reliable in regards to internal consistency. As 
previously reported, the TVEM yielded an overall internal consistency of .92 with the four subscales 
averaging .84. As a function of the smaller number of items, reliability scores for the subscales were 
obviously somewhat lower than those for the total measure. Test-retest reliability has yet to be measured 
and will be addressed in future research. 

Assessments of Validity 

Face validity . The first test of the validity of any scale is face validity. Does it appear to measure 
the construct which it purports to measure? This scale of teacher verbal effectiveness was theoretically 
driven and was purported to contain five dimensions. These dimensions, as previously discussed in the 
review of literature, include verbal immediacy, language intensity, self-disclosure, communication 
accommodation, and humor. Because each of these verbal communication dimensions have a strong 
theoretical/research base and have been shown to be "effective" in terms of engaging, motivating, arousing, 
and stimulating receivers, they were included in this measure of teacher verbal effectiveness. When the 
items were subjected to an unrotated single dimension factor analysis after the initial item screening, the 
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items loaded onto a single factor revealing a unidimensional structure. In other words, students interpreted 
the verbal behaviors and statements as a single construct. This unidimensional construct coupled with its 
theoretical under girding is what we are advancing as an operationalization of teacher verbal effectiveness. 

What perhaps is more interesting about the items comprising the scale, are the items that were not 
retained in the initial screening. All items pertaining to verbal immediacy were problematic. That is, none 
loaded onto any factor at greater than .50. Although the literature argues a strong case for their inclusion, 
students did not view such verbal behaviors as salient teacher behaviors. When the items were rotated 
orthogonally, the four remaining theoretical sub-dimensions emerged. The largest factor is clearly 
addressing teachers' sense and use of humor. It contains such items as "During class, how often does your 
teacher tell humorous stories such as 'You won't believe what happened to me this weekend,'" and 
". . .engage in playful bantering with students by saying such things as 'Hey, don't quit your day job' and 
'Stay out of jail this weekend.'" It should be noted that three other unexpected items loaded onto this factor. 
On their face, one can see how students interpreted such items as ". . .use light profanity such as 'What the 
hell,' or 'You know this really sucks,'" ". . .use slang such as 'Come on you guys,' 'Awesome,' 'Yo,' or 'Hey, 
whazup,'" and . .prefer to use such terms as 'rowdy' instead of 'tumultuous'" as indicators of teachers 
sense and use of humor. Originally, the former two items were thought to be indicators of communication 
accommodation and the latter item an indicator of intense language. 

A second factor or sub-dimension of the TVEM is teachers’ use of self-disclosure. This dimension 
contained four items including such verbal statements as "During class, how often does your teacher refer 
to his/her family by saying such things as 'My family is from. . . ,' or 'My family is involved with. . . ,'" 

". . .refer to friends by saying such things as 'I have a friend who. . .,' or 'my friend and I went. . 
and ".. .refer to his/her leisure activity by saying such things as 'On weekends, I like to. . .' or 'During 
summer break, I usually spend time. . .'" 

The third factor was classified as language intensity since all four items were verbal statements 
that contained language that deviates from neutrality. This sub-dimension includes the following items: 
"During class, how often does your teacher refer to objects, places, or events, by saying such things as 'I 
love that. . .,' 'I hate that . That was the best film I have ever seen,' That was the worst film I have ever 
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seen,' 'I consider this piece of writing to be the best fiction I have read,' 'I consider this piece of writing to 
be the worst fiction I have read.'" 

Accommodating students by referring to popular culture references they are familiar with was the 
fourth and final sub-dimension of the TVEM. Although the sub-dimension only contains three items, the 
items loaded uniformly on the factor. This sub-dimension includes the following items: "During class, how 
often does your teacher make references to popular films by saying such things as To illustrate my point, 
how many of you have seen the movie— Pulp Fiction,'" . .make references to popular music by saying 
such things as 'Nine Inch Nails is an example of what I mean,"' and ". . .make references to popular 
television programs by saying such things as 'I would like you to focus on the interpersonal relationships in 
Melrose Place for example.'" Each of these items on their face value are measuring what we are considering 
communication accommodation. In order for these items and many of the other items comprising this 
measure to remain valid, several of the verbal statements which accompany the verbal behaviors will need 
to be updated in order for the TVEM to remain current with popular culture as well as student argot, etc. 

It should also be noted that all TVEM items had a rather restricted range of mean scores (See 
Table 3). Apparently teachers do not often engage in the verbal behaviors included in this measure. A 
possible reason for this may be that some teachers simply do not perceive their disciplines as being able to 
accommodate the verbal behaviors referred to in this measure, or the subject matter being taught does not 
allow for humor, self-disclosure, intense language, and communication accommodation. It is our belief that 
the verbal behaviors identified in this measure have a certain generic utility and are not discipline specific. 
The prescriptive implications for these verbal behaviors will be addressed in the "Implications for Use" 
section of this paper. 

Convergent validity . Another assessment of validity is whether or not different measures of the 
same concept are correlated. Since other measures of teacher verbal effectiveness do not exist, convergent 
validity was measured using the Nonverbal Behaviors Instrument (NIB) which measures students' 
perceptions of teacher nonverbal immediacy. The TVEM was originally designed to contain verbally 
immediate behaviors patterned after the research of Mehrabian (1967, 1971) and Mehrabian and Wiener 
(1966). There has been an ongoing debate among instructional communication researchers as to whether or 
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not teacher verbal effectiveness and verbal immediacy are the same construct. From the initial factor 
analysis where all nine of the verbal immediate items failed to load onto a single factor, one can speculate 
that these two constructs are indeed different. Although the verbal immediate items were discovered to be 
problematic, it was speculated that the remaining teacher verbal effective behaviors that comprise the 
measure would influence students' teacher perceptions in a similar manner as nonverbally immediate 
behaviors. Nonverbal immediacy is grounded in the notion of reducing physical or psychological distance 
between interactants. As such, s it is likely that teachers who appropriately self-disclose to their students and 
teachers who accommodate their students by referencing aspects of their culture/generation when teaching 
will be perceived as psychologically closer than teachers who do not engage in these verbal behaviors. 
Additionally, Robinson and Richmond (1995) found teachers' self-disclosive statements to be moderately 
correlated with the NIB. 

The TVEM was found to be moderately correlated with the NIB instrument suggesting that 
teacher verbal effectiveness has a similar effect on student perceptions as nonverbal immediacy. Clearly 
however, they are not the same construct. In addition to the moderate correlation, the TVEM items and the 
NIB items were subjected to a principle components examination. The unrotated solution produced two 
clear factors. Factor 1 consisted of the items for the TVEM and Factor 2 was composed of the NIB items. 
Given this, the moderate correlation is not surprising and has implications for the tests of predictive validity 
as well. The TVEM also yielded a low correlation with a measure of perceived psychological closeness 
(PPC). Contrary to our original suppositions, that verbal effectiveness and nonverbal immediacy operate in 
the same way, it appears that they function in different ways. 

Discriminant validity . Achieving discriminant validity is yet another way of evaluating the teacher 
verbal effectiveness construct. Unlike convergent validity, discriminant validity assesses what appears to be 
antithetical to the construct being measured. In this particular study, verbal aggressiveness was considered 
to be antithetical to teacher verbal effectiveness. Ideally, one would want an inverse correlation between the 
two measures. The correlation in this assessment, however, was nil. As previously indicated in the method 
section of this study, we were predicting only a low to moderate correlation as a result of a self-report scale 
being used to measure other-report. Another possible explanation for not obtaining an inverse correlation 
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may be the appropriateness of the verbal aggressive scale in the classroom context. Several subjects 
responded to this particular scale by either leaving some or all of the 20 items blank or by indicating "N/A" 
for each item. Additionally, several respondents made comments in the margins of the scale indicating that 
the behaviors depicted in the scale did not occur in the classroom. Future assessments of discriminant 
validity should utilize other antithetical constructs such as teacher misbehaviors (see Dolin, 1995). 

Predictive validity . If a measure is to have any prescriptive utility, it should be able to predict 
future behavior. In order to evaluate this assessment of validity, the TVEM was correlated with both 
affective and cognitive learning. The correlations were disappointingly low. One explanation for this low 
correlation may be the result of nonverbal immediacy's potency. Recent studies by McCroskey, Fayer, 
Richmond, Sallinen, and Barraclough (in press) explore nonverbal immediacy's influence on both affective 
and cognitive learning in multi-cultural contexts. The data from these studies indicate that nonverbal 
immediacy continues to be a potent indicator accounting for 6-24% of the variance in affective learning and 
13-35% of the variance in cognitive learning. As we suggested in the theoretical rationale for this measure, 
perhaps the TVEM's utility will not be in predicting learning directly, but may enhance learning via other 
variables such as student motivation and/or nonverbal immediacy creating an "optimal'' immediacy effect. 
Future assessments of predictive validity should examine the TVEM with a measure of student motivation. 
Previous research suggests that the verbal dimensions that comprise this scale (Humor, Self-Disclosure, 
Language Intensity, Communication Accommodation) have all been purported to either stimulate, 
persuade, arouse, and/or reduce psychological distance with and between interactants. For these reasons, 
teacher verbal effectiveness may be a predictor of student motivation (see Christophel, 1990). As 
mentioned above, immediacy and verbal effectiveness while related, do not appear to operate in the same 
way. 

While not damning, the convergent, discriminant, and predictive validity checks are less than 
conclusive. The assumption that verbal effectiveness and immediacy are part and parcel of the same 
construct appears to be spurious. In retrospect, our knowledge of the way in which verbal and nonverbal 
stimuli are cognitive processed, both in terms of outcomes and anatomy, suggests that they may impact 
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radically different aspects of learning. In order to address these issues, future efforts will have to create a 
different theoretical model based more exclusively on verbal processing. 

Implications for Use 

Although the TVEM validity assessments need further development, the results from this study 
offer three recommendations for instructional practices. The first of these suggestions would be for teachers 
to continue using appropriate humor and self-disclosure in the classroom. The data from this study confirm 
much of the instructional communication research involving teachers’ use of these verbal behaviors. 
Students seem to be receptive to teachers who poke fun at themselves, engage in playful bantering with the 
class, and effectively fold into their teaching humorous jokes, narratives, and anecdotes. Students were also 
receptive to teachers use of argot and "light” profanity. Although teachers use of profanity in the classroom 
seems extremely antithetical to good teaching, we suggest that "light” profanity, which may be perceived as 
argot by students, may increase perceptions of homophily, and interpersonal attraction, and reduce 
psychological distance. Further research is of course needed with this verbal behavior before a sound 
recommendation can be offered. Additionally, teachers’ use of appropriate self-disclosive statements seem 
to be considered an effective verbal behavior. Students are aware of teacher self-disclosure and seem to 
welcome this type of verbal behavior. 

The second and third suggestions are novel with regard to previous research and include the verbal 
dimensions of communication accommodation and language intensity. Much of the communication 
accommodation literature refers to this variable in terms of adapting to others by altering rate, pauses, and 
utterances, and using certain forms of politeness, tag questions, and verbal intensifiers. In addition to 
converging and diverging on the vocalics and linguistic nuances in order to accommodate students, this 
study suggests that teachers can communicatively accommodate students through content. Integrating 
popular culture such as Films, television, and music into class discussion and using popular culture 
references to illustrate concepts and ideas seemed to resonate with this sample of students. 

Teachers’ use of intense language was yet another verbal communication dimension that was 
theorized and supported by the data. To our knowledge, this communication variable has received little 
attention in the instructional context. Although only one form of language intensity was included in this 
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measure (qualified language), students in this sample seemed to identify language that deviated from 
neutrality in both directions (either positive or negative) as being an effective verbal behavior. As 
mentioned in the review of literature, we argue that intense language will not only stir students' emotions, 
but will stimulate and motivate students more so than less intense or "numb" verbal communication. This 
data tends to suggest that teachers need to be less restrained and cautious with their language. Students 
seem to be receptive to teachers who use language that clearly reflects their perspective or point of view. 
Because intense language can take on both positive and negative forms, an inconsistency surfaces regarding 
prior research. Sorensen (1989) examined teacher self-disclosive statements and found a difference between 
positively and negatively worded self-disclosive statements and sentiments on learning and student 
perceptions of teacher-student solidarity, and immediacy. We realize that self-disclosure and language 
intensity are different verbal communication behaviors, however more research is needed in order to clarify 
this particular dimension of the TVEM that on its face value appears a bit incongruent with effective 
teaching. 

Directions for Future Research 

The instructional prescriptions that came out of the research in nonverbal immediacy remain the 
driving force behind the development of this verbal measure. Nonverbal immediacy remains a consistent 
and potent predictor of learning. Based on the success of this line of research, we assumed that the other 
dimension of communication— verbal— might have some of the same predictive power. The data from this 
study suggest otherwise. Future research regarding teacher verbal effectiveness needs to focus on the 
theoretical differences between nonverbal and verbal communication. Unlike nonverbal communication 
which has been shown to be particularly effective in communicating affect, verbal communication, on the 
other hand, is more effective when the goal is to communicate thoughts or cognitions (Infante, Rancer, & 
Womack, 1993). Because verbal communication requires a higher level of cognitive processing than 
nonverbal communication, future assessments of validity regarding teacher verbal effectiveness and the 
TVEM should also consider correlational analysis using scales that measure verbal processing instead of 
nonverbal processing. Measures of memory, and selectivity including exposure, attention, perception, 
retention, and recall are possible verbal correlates to teacher verbal effectiveness. 
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Additionally, future research should examine the relationship between teacher verbal effectiveness 
and nonverbal immediacy. Perhaps teacher verbal effectiveness will not have the same predictive power as 
nonverbal immediacy, but will influence learning outcomes indirectly by "optimizing" the immediacy 
effect. Experimental research manipulating both teacher verbal effectiveness and nonverbal immediacy 
may uncover this interaction effect. Additional directions for future research other than what has already 
been offered throughout the discussion of the individual assessments of validity include an assessment of 
test-retest reliability, and a refinement of the measure by adding additional items to "beef up" some of the 
verbal dimensions especially those dealing with communication accommodation and language intensity. 

The design and development of the Teacher Verbal Effectiveness Measure (T VEM) is a point of 
departure for better understanding the role of verbal communication in the instructional context. Although 
not all assessments of validity were met, face and convergent validity assessments were established. Future 
validity assessments should focus on discriminant and predictive validity using some of the 
recommendations suggested. 
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Table 1: Means, Standard Deviations, and Ranges for TVEM items 



Item Number 


Mean 


SD 


Min. 


Max. 


Item 10 


1.78 


1.38 


0 


4 


Item 1 1 


1.88 


1.37 


0 


4 


Item 12 


1.88 


1.30 


0 


4 


Item 14 


1.48 


1.29 


0 


4 


Item 17 


0.98 


1.21 


0 


4 


Item 18 


1.23 


1.35 


0 


4 


Item 19 


1.36 


1.32 


0 


4 


Item 20 


0.88 


1.18 


0 


4 


Item 21 


1.10 


1.23 


0 


4 


Item 24 


0.96 


1.25 


0 


4 


Item 25 


1.39 


1.36 


0 


4 


Item 26 


1.11 


1.24 


0 


4 


Item 27 


1.01 


1.29 


0 


4 


Item 28 


1.38 


1.30 


0 


4 


Item 33 


1.49 


1.19 


0 


4 


Item 34 


0.97 


1.02 


0 


4 


Item 35 


1.33 


1.23 


0 


4 


Item 36 


0.99 


1.08 


0 


4 



Table 2: Orthogonal Factor Analysis of Final 18 Items of the Teacher Verbal Effectiveness Measure. 

Rotated Factor Pattern 



Item Number 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Item 10 


.14 


JS 


.07 


.14 


Item 11 


.10 


J2 


.12 


.12 


Item 12 


.07 


31 


.16 


.11 


Item 14 


.28 


& 2 


.28 


.22 


Item 17 


31 


-.02 


.11 


.16 


Item 18 


.65 


-.01 


.17 


.35 


Item 19 


.24 


.26 


.21 


36 


Item 20 


.28 


.13 


.21 


m 


Item 21 


.34 


.22 


.17 


33 


Item 24 


M 


.27 


.17 


.28 


Item 25 




.42 


.24 


.10 


Item 26 


m 


.18 


.19 


.10 


Item 27 


31 


.21 


.19 


.14 


Item 28 


£2 


.11 


.23 


.23 


Item 33 


.26 


36 


M 


.09 


Item 34 


33 


.05 


31 


.21 


Item 35 


.14 


.27 


33 


.15 


Item 36 


.21 


.10 


J8 


.19 
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Table 3: Descriptive Statistics for Validity Assessments. 



Scale 


Mean 


SD 


Min. 


Max. 


TVEM 


23.18 


14.56 


0 


63 


Humor 


8.04 


6.72 


0 


28 


Self Disclosure 


7.02 


4.27 


0 


16 


Intensity 


4.79 


3.61 


0 


16 


Accomodation 


3.35 


3.28 


0 


12 


PPC 


26.94 


8.86 


6 


42 


VA 


42.91 


12.72 


20 


77 


NIB 


27.95 


8.06 


4 


40 


AL 


128.07 


27.49 


38 


162 


LL 


1.31 


1.56 


0 


8 



Table 4: Correlations for TVEM Subscales and Validity Assessment Scales. 

Humor Self Disclosure Intensity 


Accomodation 


PPC 


30 


.26 


31 


31 


VA 


.08 


-.02 


.02 


-.03 


NIB 


.38 


30 


34 


39 


AL 


33 


33 


.06 


31 


LL 


-.11 


-.08 


-.03 


-.08 
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Appendix A 

Instructions: Below is a series of descriptions of things some teachers have been heard saying in some 
classes. Please respond to the items in terms of the class you take immediately preceding this class. For 
each item, please indicate on a scale of 0-4 how often your teacher in that class engages in the following 
verbal behaviors. Use this scale: 

0= never l=rarely 2=occasionally 3=often 4=very often 

During class, how often does your teacher . . . 

1. refer to your fellow students by their correct name/nickname. 

2. refer to you by your correct name/nickname. 

3. remind you that he/she prefers to be called by his/her title (i.e., Doctor, Professor). 

4. refer to class as "my" class. 

5. refer to class as "our” class. 

6. refer to what "we H are doing. 

7. refer to what "I" am doing. 

8. refer to others as "those" people. 

9. refer to others as "these" people. 

10. refer to his/her family by saying such things as "My family is from. . ." or "My family is 

involved with. . ." 

1 1. refer to his/her friends by saying such things as "I have a friend who. . ." or "my friend and I 

went. . ." 

12. refer to his/her education by saying such things as "When I was in school, I studied. . ." 

13. refer to his/her professional work experience outside of teaching by saying such things as 

"When I worked for. . ."or "In my role as a manager, I. . ." 

14. refer to his/her leisure activity by saying such things as "On the weekends, I like to ..." or 

"During the summer break, I usually spend time. . ." 

15. refer to his/her opinions by saying such things as "In my opinion, I feel. . ." 

16. refer to his/her beliefs by saying such things as "It is my belief that. . ." 

17. use light profanity such as "What the hell," or "You know, this really sucks.” 

18. use slang such as "Been there, done that," "Awesome," or "Hey, whazup?" 
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0= never l=rarely 2=occasionally 3=often 4=very often 

During class, how often does your teacher . . . 

19. make references to popular films by saying such things as "To illustrate my point, how many 

of you have seen the movie— Pulp Fiction?" 

20. make references to popular music by saying such things as "Nine Inch Nails is an example of 

what I mean." 

21. make references to popular television programs by saying such things as "I would like you to 

focus on the interpersonal relationships in Melrose Place for example." 

22. tell you how this course will help you by saying such things as "In the future, you will be able 

to use this information in the following ways. . . " 

23. create common ground by saying such things as "You know, we all have a lot in common in 

that we are all. . ." 

24. tell jokes such as "Did you hear the one about. . . " 

25. tell humorous stories such as "You won't believe what happened to me the other day." 

26. poke fun at himself/herself by saying such things as "You know, I can be such a geek at 

times." 

27. engage in playful bantering with students by saying such things as "Hey, don't quit your day 

job" or "Stay out of jail this weekend." 

28. prefer to use such terms as "rowdy," instead of ‘"tumultuous.” 

29. prefer to use such terms as “ameliorate” instead of “improve. ” 

30. prefer to use such terms as "panegyric" instead of “tribute.” 

31. respond to student contributions regarding non-f actual information by saying such things as 

"You are absolutely right," or "That's a great idea." 

32. respond to student contributions regarding non-factual information by saying such things as 

"You're dead wrong about that," or "That's a terrible idea." 

33. refer to objects, places, or events by saying such things as "I love that . . ." 
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0= never 1= rarely 2=occasionally 3=often 4= very often 

During class, how often does your teacher . . . 

34. refer to objects, places, or events by saying such things as "I hate that . . 

35. refer to objects, places, or events by saying such things as "That was the best film I have 

seen. . or "I consider this piece of writing to be the best fiction I have read." 

36. refer to objects, places, or events by saying such things as "That was the worst film I have 

seen. . or "I consider this piece of writing to be the worst fiction I have read." 

37. refer to key scholars in the field of study by saying such things as "pimps," "prostitutes," or 

"whores." 

38. refer to key scholars in the field of study by saying such things as "deadly," "lethal," or 

"morbid." 
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